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PREFACE 



In reviewing counseling and guidance programs nationwide, we found 
a large number of research, development, and demonstration activities 
being conducted with the stated goal of improving youth career planning 
and development processes. However, most of these efforts suffer from 
at least three limitations. First, many studies involve merely descrip- 
tive surveys of the status quo instead of attempting to observe what 
effects on the lives of students can be produced by employing well- 
planned guidance programs. Second, few studies have evolved from a 
well-conceived framework beginning with detailed planning activities 
and systematically proceeding with development, implementation, evalua- 
tion, and revision phases. Finally, there have been virtually no efforts 
to design and implement guidance programs in settings where the program 
activities were integral parts of the total educational system and not 
simply a set of auxiliary procedures. 

We determined that the best way to overcome these deficiencies was 
to create and eventually field test an approach to systematically design- 
ing, implementing, and evaluating guidance programs. The approach neces- 
sarily had to be based on a rationale which: (1) made explicit the assump- 

tions underlying these programs; (2) described the planning methods and.- 
criteria for deriving youth goals and performance objectives -(program 
product objectives) from priority youth needs; (3) specified desired youth 
outcomes in terms of measurable criterion behaviors related to assessed 
needs; (4) required investigations of a wide range of possible instruc- 
tional and counseling procedures for helping youth achieve their objec- 
tives, and selections among them (in order to develop program process 
objectives) on the basis of criteria such as appropriateness for target 
youth and feasibility of use; (5) demanded that the youth activities 
involved in the selected procedures be scheduled, and the staff services 
and material resources required to conduct these activities be collected 
and implemented; (6) employed summative and formative evaluation designs 
to study both the expected and unexpected outcomes of these programs; and 
(7) required continuous revision of program activities, based on evalua- 
tive feec&ack, until such programs were fully effective for their intended 
audiences. 

With support from the United States Office of Education's (USOE) 
former Division of Comprehensive and Vocational Education Research, we 
completed an initial two-year project to design a Comprehensive Career 
Guidance System (CCGS) for youth career planning and development based 
on the rationale summarized above. The key assumption underlying this 
system is that youth can learn to plan and undertake their career devel- 
opment in more informed ways than they presently do. Guidance programs 
should not force youth to make decisions; rather youth should learn how 
to make decisions wisely and should receive assistance in formulating and 
pursuing their career goals at critical points when such help is needed 
in their lives. About three-quarters of the activities of this initial 
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project were devoted to systems analysis and design tasks including the 
development of specific guidance programs that featured a variety of 
instructional and counseling procedures. The remaining quarter of the 
project's activities focused on evaluation tasks. 

With the intention of evaluating guidance programs that had been 
developed during the first project, we requested and obtained further 
USOE support for a second project which focused on a field test of the 
CC6S programs— either existing ones or variations of them once they had 
been adapted to the neads and characteristics of youth in particular 
field test settings. This second 18-month project involved field tests 
with ninth- and tenth-grade students in demonstration schools in two 
school districts: Houston (Texas) Independent and San Jose (California) 
Unified. 

The results of the nearly four years of effort represented by these 
two projects are summarized in three volumes. The first volume entitled. 
Development and Evaluation of a Comprehensive Career Guidance System , 
explains how the CCGS was designed and partially evaluated during the 
first project. Information on how to obtain a copy of that report appears 
on page 20 of this document. The present volume describes the systematic 
process of planning, implementing, and field testing guidance programs 
that was utilized in the second project; the format is tailored especially 
for readers who desire to use this comprehensive planning process for 
designing or adapting guidance programs in their own school or district 
settings. The final volume reports data collected and analyzed during 
the conduct of the second project, along with descriptions of the field 
test hypotheses, experimental designs, treatments, criterion measures, 
and conclusions. 

To build upon the efforts of the first two projects to produce career 
guidance programs that will better serve the needs of all youth, instead 
of a small fraction of them, further long-term research and development 
activities are required. One subsequent activity must involve the devel- 
opment of programs for youth in academic levels not covered in the field 
tests reported here. Another activity necessitates a follow-up of youth 
who receive such guidance assistance. The ultimate desired outcome is a 
comprehensive set of guidance programs that will be available to serve 
as models for school districts interested in having programs that actually 
meet the career needs of youth. These programs will include specific 
instructional and counseling materials and procedures which have been 
empirically tested, revised, and retested until they are sufficiently 
effective with target youth. 

The primary purpose of the present document is to provide assistance 
to guidance personnel who wish to improve (or to design new) guidance 
programs in their school or district by employing a comprehensive planning 
process. Chapter V of this volume should be especially helpful since it 
presents an extensive listing of 12 product and 86 process objectives to 
enable guidance program planners to translate the CCGS planning process 
into an operational outcome format. In addition, that chapter includes 
references to sample training materials which might be used by program' 



planners interested in attaining the stated product and process objectives. 
Individuals who intend to use the approach described in Chapter V and who 
have questions regarding its application should feel free to contact the: 

Youth Development Research Program 
American Institutes for Research 
Post Office Box 1113 
Palo Alto, California 94302 

(415) 493-3550) 



The assistance and patience of many people were required to make both 
the project represented by this document, as well as the production of this 
manual and report, possible. Indeed, many more individuals were involved 
than the space available here will permit us to list. Most of all we 
appreciated the cooperation of all students involved in the field tests. 

We hope that the guidance programs in which they participated will have 
positive effects on their careers, extending far beyond the short-range 
impact we discuss in this document. 



The consideration and resourcefulness of staff in the field test 
schools created the local “ownership” of the programs investigated as 
well as encouraged us beyond our initial expectations. In particular, we 
pay special tribute to Mr. Frank Wesley, principal at Booker T. Washington 
Junior-Senior High School in Houston, in addition to Mrs. Genette Smith, 

Miss Faye Bryant, and Dr. Dennis Nelson— all BTW “residents at some time 
during this project. In San Jose, we would like to express deep gratitude 
for the efforts of Mr. Albert McKeever, principal of John Muir Junior High 
School, and key members of his staff including: Mr. Carlton Stevens, 

Mrs. Pat Adshade, Mr. Samuel Wiens, Mr. Harold Garrett, I M r s * N j n f T ; nkh ??’ 
Miss Joyce Batson, and Mr. Don Crowell. At Pioneer High School in San Jose, 
we depended upon the encouragement and patience of administrators Mr. Ralph 
Sleight and Mr. Robert Mercurio. In addition, the following staff made 
exemplary contributions to this project: Mr. Cornelius Hospers, Mrs. Gail 
Clark, Miss Mary Bodamer, Mr. Carl Hoch, Mrs. Judy Opfer, and Mr. Michael 
Shamony. The quasi -experimental studies conducted during the field tests 
would not have been possible without the cooperation of students and 
staff members from our "control" schools: M. C. Williams Junior- Senior 

High School in Houston, Edwin J. Markham Junior High School in San Jose, 
and Lei and Senior High School also in San Jose. 



The thoroughness, initiative, and creativity of the following staff 
members at the American Institutes for Research are sincerely appreciated: 

Mr. Brian Klimkowsky, Mr. Rod Perry, and Mr. Ron Harris. Frieda Barlogi 

had to suffer the administrative pain of this project as well as supervise 
and contribute to the production of all manuscripts. Needless to say, we 
extend her our best wishes for her future successful business ventures in 
Yuma, Arizona. This project might have enticed her into an early retire- 
ment from AIR! Miss Paula Matthews and Mrs. Jan Jones, our typing wonders, 
deserve special accolades for their efforts under duress. 
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Finally, but not least, we express appreciation to US0E*s National 
Center for Educational Research and Development for providing us with 
the opportunity to conduct this project in the exciting and challenging 
area of career planning and development. We could not have asked for 
more excellent project monitors than Drs. Susan Klein and Laurence Goebel. 
They made significant contributions to the design of the field tests and 
this document. 
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CHAPTER I 



CCGS Overview, Conclusions, 
and Recommendations 



This Report 

This Is the final report of a project which developed and field 
tested elements of an individualized guidance system for junior and 
senior high school students. Sponsored by the National Center for Educa- 
tional Research and Development of the United States Office of Education, 
this system, called the Comprehensive Career Guidance System (CCGS), 
helps individual students to formulate and advance toward goals in all 
areas of their lives. 

This document goes beyond the usual reporting functions by also 
striving to be helpful in improving the skills of school personnel in 
planning, implementing, and evaluating local guidance and counseling 1 
programs. To this end, the report is organized according to the phases 
of a recommended planning process. The reader who wishes to use this 
report to improve his skills is encouraged to use the behavioral objec- 
tives of each chapter as a reading guide and self- testing instrument. 

Such object! /es are listed at the conclusion of each of the first four 
chapters. Chapter V contains 12 product and 86 process objectives 
outlining steps program planners might consider when applying this 
recommended planning process. 



This chapter acquaints the reader with some of the guidance problems 
which motivated the development of the CCGS, and the purposes and key 
concepts of the system which evolved. It describes the products which 
resulted, and the field test procedures and results. Finally, it provides 
major conclusions and summaries, (For the behavioral learning objectives 
associated with this chapter, please refer to page 22.) 



Me explained in this chapter* the term "guidance" is generic arid includes 
counseling* instructional * evaluation* and support procedures implemented 
to meet the needs of youth . 



The Need for Guidance Improvements 



The development and field test of the CC6S was undertaken in an 
attempt to solve problems typically faced by school guidance personnel. 
The following three statements* made by high school students, highlight 
some of these difficulties. 



"All my counselor has ever 
done for me is to change my 
schedule and fix my computer 
registration cards, " 




This first statement illustrates the problem that can be called "the 
maintenance syndrome." A counselor can easily spend all his time dealing 
with routine but pressing tasks. His schedule becomes so filled with 
them that no time is left to adequately plan a guidance program, let 
alone properly carry it out and evaluate it. The lack of planning time 
often leads to poorly Implemented guidance programs organized on the basis 
of hunches and intuition. Only by chance, if at all, do they address and 
fill the needs of even a small portion of the youth they serve. Even when 
these guidance programs are evaluated, a rare occurrence, the focus of 
such evaluation is not usually upon changes in the behavior of students. 
Actual behavior changes indicating the resolution of a student 1 s needs 
must be the ultimate success criterion of a guidance program. A satisfac- 
tory guidance system is organized in a manner which makes it possible to 
obtain formative evaluation data that identify which elements of that 
program need Improvements and which are functioning adequately. Without 
this formative evaluation data, little progress can be made toward meeting 
student needs more effectively. 
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"My counselor only has 
time to see students who 
get in trouble . I've 
talked to him only once 
in almost two years," 




Counselors who have time only for problem students are forced into a 
crisis orientation to guidance. They attempt to solve a students s problems 
only after these problems have become critical. By providing only 
attention to students with obvious difficulties, they fail to deal with the 
development of the majority of students whose needs are equally le f ™ate, 
if less salient. Limiting guidance services to small numbers of students 
or restricting counseling to periods of crisis in an individual student s 
life prevents placing primary emphasis on de^: loping students personal 
problem-solving skills related to individual planning, goal selection, 
and self-management. Without these skills, few students are able to solve 
personal problems without help, and the number of crises increases. The 
chance that they can expect to achieve successful, productive, and satis- 
fying lives focused on personal goals diminishes. In essence, a crisis- 
oriented guidance program fails to address the basic needs of most youth. 



"Why should I study English? 
I want to be an engineer, 
not a poet . " 




When guidance activities are isolated from the regular instructional 
process In the classroom* students often fail to see that their school 
studies can be related to achieving their life goals. Not perceiving the 
task of learning as significant and necessary* they become bored with 
school subjects. They often react by marking time until they can drop out 
of school— and join a labor market that has few opportunities for the 
unskilled. A major task of a guidance system is to help develop and 
explain the functional relationships between education and the worlds of 
further education and work, so that students can comprehend the importance 
of the skills and knowledge they are acquiring In each of their classes. 
This integration and communication is difficult to achieve when the coun- 
selor is a figure in a remote office and does not participate with the 
teacher in the task of educating youth. 

Student statements such as the ones above are serious indictments of 
guidance programs and systems characteristic of today's schools. They 
illustrate only a few of the serious difficulties facing guidance workers 
across the nation. The COGS attempts to demonstrate solutions to pressing 
guidance problems such as these. It is a distinctive approach for indivi- 
dualizing education and it can be adapted to local needs and circumstances. 
The remainder of this chapter will briefly familiarize the reader with the 
characteristics and development of the system. 
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CCGS Purposes 



The two main purposes of the system are: 

1. to enable each young person to learn and practice a problem- 
sol vino process which he will be able to apply in eech area 
of his career planning and development; 

2. to assist each young person to set and achieve career goals 

and related objectives appropriate to his needs and charac- 
teristics. This involves stimulating him to: obtain infor- 

mation about the requirements for *and probable consequences 
of selecting) a wide variety of career alternatives; begin 
formulating his life goals in light of this information; plan 
an educational program that is relevant to his personal life 
goals; manage hi c development; and assess his progress toward 
achieving his goals. 



Key Concepts 



The major characteristics of the CCGS can be summarized by 15 key 
concepts which distinguish this system from conventional approaches to 
guidance programs. In the following paragraphs, each of these concepts 
will be briefly described. 



CCGS Definitions 

This system's definitions of guidance and co unseling contrast with 
traditional use of these terms. "Guidance 1 ® is the generic term. It 
includes instructional, counseling, evaluation, and support p^cedures 
based on youth career planning and development needs. 'Guidance sig- 
nifies the total content and personal problem-solving process of programs 
aimed at helping students develop and protect their individuality and 
potential. This process aims at helping “each student be a problem 
solver” (planner, decision maker, implemented in each career area. On 
the other hand, "counseling" is an interpersonal procedure providing one 
alternative for helping youth achieve guidance-related objectives. Here, 
counseling personnel (i.e., counselors, teachers, paraprofessionals, 
school psychologists, etc.) interact with students individually or in 
groups in order to facilitate youth career planning and development. 

If these terms are defined at all In conventional guidance systems, the 
word "guidance" often has negative connotations (including authoritarian 
advice giving and prescriptions of problem solutions), is given a very 
limited conceptualization, or is not clearly differentiated from the term 
"counseling." 
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The concept of career encompasses a variety of possible patterns of 
personal choice related to each individual's total life style. The 
content of CC6S programs assists youth to set life or "career 18 goals in 
these areas: 

1 . occupati cns , 

2. education, 

3. personal and social behavior, 

4. learning-how-to- learn, 

5. social responsibility (i.e., citizenship) development, and 

6. leisure time activities. 



Conventional guidance programs often limit the definition of career to 
only educational and vocational choices. An explicit rationale, based 
on empirical evidence which explains why such a limited definition is 
justified, is rarely provided. 

This broad definition of “career" leads to a concept of career 
education which encompasses all areas of youth development. This orien- 
tation allows and encourages the fulfillment of a broad range of youth 
needs; it is contrasted to conventional systems in which priority atten- 
tion is directly only toward preparing youth for their future educational 
and vocational experiences, therefore reflecting a limited and fragmented 
view of youth development. 



The M^jor Characteristics of CCGS 

The system employs a systematic planning model and related process 
that Is derived from the scientific method and aimed at the development. 
Implementation, evaluation, and revision of guidance programs. The model 
proposes a process in which each phase provides feedback to preceding 
phases or Input to subsequent planning activities. All phases of this 
process are necessary to assure that the genuine guidance needs of youth 
will be met in the order of their importance. The systematic planning 
approach contrasts with the development of typical guidance programs, 
in which certain important phases of the development process (e.g., 
evaluation) are often omitted or an inordinate amount of the available 
resources are devoted to only one or a few phases. In the develop- 
ment of such guidance programs, the implementation or action phase often 
receives attention at the expense of the other phases of the compre- 
hensive planning model. 
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The Comprehensive Career Guidance System is a true system in its 
component products as well as in its planning model. Each part is inter- 
related and interacts with the others to form a unified whole. The basic 
product elements of the system are 12 components which derive from a 
written rationale that describes early CCGS needs assessment activities, 
as well as the philosophy and assumptions on which this system is based. 
Conventional guidance "systems" are not often based on an explicit 
rationale which outlines all the parts of the system and the way these 
parts are interrelated. Without such a statement, it is difficult to 
understand either the derivation of a guidance system or why certain 
aspects of it have been assigned a high priority. 

The system focuses on the needs and characteristics of youth. 
Secondarily, it addresses the needs and characteristics of the institu- 
tion in which it functions. Due to this youth-based orientation to 
guidance, CCGS specifies the desired youtn outcomes that derive From the 
assessed needs of youth, and translates them into behavioral objectives. 

It is upon these needs and objectives that priorities for the design, 
implementation, and evaluation of all guidance interventions are based. 
Conventional guidance approaches often emphasize means rather than ends. 
Their goals usually result from a need to perpetuate and expand the 
current system whether or not it has been shown that the system is doing 
a good job of helping youth. Plans for more staff, more staff training, 
more equipment and space, or more student time in traditional guidance 
activities fall in this category. 

The system is comprehensive in that it includes interventions directed 
at youth through both a developmental phase to prevent problems, and a 
prescriptive phase to help youth alleviate problems which persist. At 
the same time, indirect interventions are made on behalf of youth in the 
school and community. The comprehensiveness of the CCGS is also enhanced 
by the fact that the system seeks eventually to give attention to immed- 
iate as well as long-range youth needs, and to all areas of behavior, not 
only to a youth's educational and vocational choices. This is true for 
all youth at each academic level, K-12. The comprehensiveness of the 

CCGS contrasts with conventional approaches which often limit the 
interventions of their guidance personnel to only some areas of the needs 
of all youth or to all the needs of only selected youth. 



How CCGS Approaches Youth 



The system is designed to be implemented in i ndi v i dual i zed educati on 
settings. Individualized education provides instruction whicn is tailored 
to each youth's personal characteristics, background of experience, needs, 
and career goals. It is more than just individualized instruction because 
each student is involved in the process of selecting his goals and plan- 
ning the activities he will use to achieve them. Each student's learning 
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activities are thus made relevant and meaningful to him. In individual- 
ized education, school personnel help youth to assess their potential and 
limitations, to discover their needs, to formulate personal short- and 
long-range goals and related objectives, and to develop a program of 
studies to achieve each of their goals. Programs for youth are based on 
instructional objectives and sequences which enable each individual to 
progress at his own pace and use procedures and materials designed for 
his learning interests and styles. This individualization of the learning 
process is not possible in many conventional school contexts, especially 
in those where the goals of school personnel, not students, receive 
primary attention. 

The organizing, humanizing core of the type of individualized educa- 
tion outlined in the above paragraph is found in the individual planning 
activities of an individualized guidance system. The CC6S assumes that 
career planning and development are most satisfying for youth when they 
engage in behavior directed toward goals they have either selected them- 
selves or agreed upon. Without individual planning, individualized 
education does not progress beyond individualized instruction. Similarly, 
career education usually either imposes societal goals on youth or con- 
fuses students by not informing them of the goals and objectives of their 
instructional activities. 

The central theme of “each student as a personal problem solver" runs 
through the programs and units. Each program attempts to help youth 
learn and apply persona i problem-sol vi ng s ki 1 1 s to the formulation and 
pursuit of individual goals in each of the six areas of career planning 
and development. Specific skills are grouped into three emphases: plan- 

ning, decision making, and implementing plans as well as evaluating results. 
The personal problem-solving approach to student instructional and counseling 
experiences emphasizes both the process and the results of career decision 
making. It contrasts strongly with traditional guidance strategies which 
often emphasize evaluation of the results of a student's decision making 
but fail to teach him the personal problem-solving skills which will help 
him make decisions more wisely in the future. 



Implementing CCGS 

Individual planning activities within this approach are primarily imple- 
mented through direct intervention with students. Programs and units are 
the resources used. Unlike most commercially available materials or proce- 
dures, they can be adapted to the local needis and characteristics of youth 
in designated target populations. A "program" is a set of individualized 
guidance units designed to help students achieve groups of objectives. 

Each area of career development is the focus of one or more programs. A 
“unit" is an individualized learning package of instructional and counseling 
activities. It focuses on one subset of the objectives of a program. CCGS 
units within a program are interrelated but, in Many cases, can be used 
independently. The same is true of CCGS programs. 
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The implementation of these programs is not dependent on specially- 
trained counselors as are many guidance approaches. However, tne programs 
do depend on human interactions to facilitate youth development. Inter- 
actions occur between students and skilled adults responsible for program 
implementation, between individual students, and within groups of students. 
CC6S stresses the concept of counseling personnel . which includes any adult 
with the ability or potential to communicate effectively with students 
and contribute to their growth. Teachers, administrators, or paraprofes- 
sionals can implement this type of program if counselors are not available. 
Optimal results are obtained if counselors and teachers work together as 
teams and receive support from a para professional who staffs a learning 
resource center. In this framework, counseling personnel become youth 
planning and development specialists. They facilitate student career 
planning and growth through direct interactions, but they also monitor 
the total school system and community resources to insure that youth can 
achieve their individual objectives and goals. 

Training materials and procedures are available to help counseling 
personnel acquire the basic skills necessary to successfully implement 
and evaluate CC6S programs. Traditional guidance systems which depend 
only on counselors and keep these counselors engrossed in clerical tasks 
and student crises, which fail to recognize special contributions coun- 
selors can make to the total educational process, and which assume that 
in-service training of counselors is not necessary, are antithetical to 
the orientation outlined in this paragraph. 



The programs and units of this system can and should be completely 
integrated into the school curriculum. In such a case, their identity as 
"guidance" strategies will be lost. This is desirable. If such integration 
occurs, individual counseling sessions, group counseling interactions, and 
group guidance experiences can be closely correlated with classroom 
activities. Counselors can be invited to meet with students in classrooms 
where individuals or small groups of students are ready for activities which 
require a counselor. This procedure contrasts with the typical counseling 
situation in which the counselor remains in his office and calls students 
out of the classroom, often for disciplinary purposes only. 



Formative and summative evaluation strategies are used in the CC6S: 
formative evaluation focuses on improving career guidance resources; summative 
evaluation focuses on determining the overall impact of the resources. Both 
types of evaluation center on the measurable (behavioral) objectives which 
are derived by using the system planning model and process. These evaluation 
strategies: 



1. assess the effect of each program by comparing changes in 
the behavior of students who did and did not receive it; 



2. assess the extent to which the comprehensive guidance programs 
are implemented as they were originally designed; and 



assess the unanticipated outcomes of the programs. 
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Major emphasis is placed on the use of end-of-unit and survey instruments 
for evaluating each student's career development based on the knowledge, 
attitude, and overt behavioral outcomes he achieves. Case studies, ques- 
tionnaires, interviews, and observation techniques can be used to assess 
some of the long-term effects of CC6S programs. Traditional evaluations 
of guidance and counseling systems have depended almost exclusively upon 
collecting subjective reactions to the purposes and impact of such systems. 
If guidance systems are to Improve and to continue improving In meeting 
the genuine needs of youth, there is a major need for the type of rigorous 
and more comprehensive evaluation designs and procedures which are attempted 
in CC6S field tests. 



CCGS Products 



There are three main types of tangible CCGS products: (1) a written 

model which describes all phases of the planning process and how they 
interrelate; (2) a training program to enable school personnel to use the 
planning process; and (3) a collection of procedures and materials which 
have resulted from applying various stages of the planning process to 
youth in specific school settings. The CCGS planning process which is 
the base of all these products was employed to develop elements for each 
cooperating school which participated in the field tests outlined in this 
document, and may be used anywhere that guidance improvements are desired. 
This system is very much opposed to a "canned" or prepackaged approach to 
career guidance. Schools are encouraged to develop guidance programs 
that meet local needs by adapting this planning process, training key 
staff and students in this process, and examining its earlier applica- 
tions. 



The Planning Model 

The five-phase planning model focuses on identifying and meeting 
the needs of youth. By using the CCGS planning process, local school 
staff may develop, implement, evaluate, and revise their own guidance 
systems. The five phases are: 

1. identifying youth development needs and related measurable 
objectives; 

2. classifying objectives by commonalities; 

3. specifying and selecting alternate strategies for helping each 
youth attain relevant objectives; 
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4. implementing selected strategies; and 

5. evaluating and revising strategies. 



The Training Program 

In developing the CCGS, it was assumed that the counseling personnel 
who implement it or oversee its implementation will be trained in coun- 
seling skills such as: the ability to communicate with youth; the ability 

to apply current* effective counseling procedures in practical situations; 
and the ability to draw upon an extensive knowledge of guidance resources. 
The inadequacies of local guidance systems normally arise not from the 
lack of such skills, but from the failure of school personnel to apply a 
systematic, comprehensive planning process to the development, implementa- 
tion, evaluation, and revision of such systems. Therefore, training in 
this comprehensive process is also a resource of the CC6S. Specific 
training product ana process objectives 1 are the foundation of the staff 
development program. These objectives enable school personnel to work 
through the comprehensive planning process step-by-step, and are specific 
enough to enable them to achieve measurable results. The ultimate outcome 
which is desired from this planning is a constantly improving guidance 
system that helps each youth fulfill his needs in the best way possible. 



Materials and Procedures 

The final product of the CC6S consists of materials and procedures 
which assist program planners as they work through the comprehensive plan- 
ning process to develop, implement, revise, and improve a local guidance 
system. This group of resources includes: 

1. a computer supported "needs" assessment procedure. This proce- 
dure obtains information from youth and adults concerning youth- 
oriented objectives upon which guidance programs can be designed. 
It assesses the outcome or end results that are desired for 
youth (i.e., their "desired status"). 

?!. sample areas of student needs which guidance programs may address. 
These represent clusters of objectives which were derived from 
student needs data collected during several field tests of this 
guidance system. 



product objective describes the outcome of the training (what skills 
trainees will learn) ; a process objective describes how trainees will 
learn each skill (what activities each trainee will experience ) . 
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3. a list of behavioral objectives. This collection of objectives 
may be reviewed by program planners as they translate general 
statements (derived from the needs assessment data) into measur- 
able behavioral objectives for youth. 

4. a compilation of strategies for assisting youth to achieve objec- 
tives developed for guidance programs. 

5. an approach that facilitates computer monitoring of the progress 
youth make toward achieving their guidance objectives. 

6. strategies for using evaluation data to revise and improve guid- 
ance programs and units. 

In addition, this third type of product includes guidance 
programs which have been designed for student use in various field test 
settings. These programs are of two types, developmental and prescrip- 
tive. Developmental programs focus on preventative guidance and positive 
mental health; they provide a core of continuous, sequential learning 
activities for all students. Prescriptive programs focus on learning 
activities that are designed for students or groups of students who are 
experiencing specific individual problems. Some of the present CC6S 
programs have been developed for, and field tested with, two different 
student populations. Other programs are still at the design stage. At 
present, the five programs are the: 

1. Educational -Vocational Development Program 

2. Program for Effective Personal Problem Solving 

3. Personal and Social Development Program 

4. Effective Student Learning Program (outlined only) 

5. Social Responsibility Development Program ^outlined only) 



Ninety- three student units make up these programs. Each unit 
contai ns: 

1. a statement of the unit's general purpose written for youth; 

2. behavioral objectives that refine and operationalize the 
general purpose statement; 

3. strategies to be employed with youth to help them achieve the 
objectives; and 

4. evaluation instruments and procedures for measuring student 
performance relevant to unit objectives. 
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Where possible and desirable, the units incorporate available resources to 
help youth achieve their objectives. Rounding out the list of CC6S 
resources in this third category of products are instruments for program 
evaluation in terms of desired and unexpected outcomes, and scoring and 
analysis procedures for these instruments. 



Field Test Settings and 
Improvements 



Portions of the CCGS have been field tested in three sites: Booker 
T. Washington Junior-Senior High School, Houston, Texas; John Muir Junior 
High School, San Jose, California; and Pioneer High School, also in San 
Jose, California. The two California schools serve essentially a middle 
class population with a small population of minority (Black, Oriental, 
and Mexi can-Ameri can) students. The Texas school draws its students 
mainly from Black families in one area of Houston. In general, these 
families are not severely economically deprived. 

In designing and field testing elements of the system, attention was 
directed at developing solutions to typical school problems such as the 
three reflected by the student statements quoted at the beginning of this 
chapter. The following descriptions of selected segments of the CC6S 
demonstrate this guidance system's responses to each of these issues. 

In addition, these descriptions illustrate the way specifically tailored 
programs were designed and implemented in the field test settings. 

"All my counselor has ever done for me is to change my 
schedule and fix my computer registration cards ." 

In the Houston field test site, a Guidance Resource Center 
staffed by a paraprofessional was used to relieve counselors from some 
of the stresses of the "maintenance syndrome" and to insure that the 

implementation of the new career guidance system did not add to the syn- 
drome. A central classroom in the Booker T. Washington Junior-Senior High 
School was selected for the Center. It was then equipped with CC6S indi- 
vidualized student learning units, tests, and support materials. Areas of 
the Center were designated for individual and small group work. 

The key link in student use of this Center was the paraprofessional 
who designed and maintained it. Her special characteristics of motiva- 
tion, rapport with students, and administrative capability provided the 
Center with important basic ingredients for promoting youth development. 

First, she assisted counselors and teachers with both the field 
test and the school's innovative approach to scheduling classes. Her 
services enabled students to have access to the Center as individuals or 
in small or large groups. This flexibility meshed well with students' 
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classroom activities in the basic subject areas and with their free time. 
In addition, her services helped counselors and teachers maintain aware- 
ness of the progress of the Center's activities and react to materials 
and procedures used in the Center. 

Second, the para professional scheduled, organized, and supervised 
all student activities in the Center. Her primary supervision tasks 
were: helping students work through units and take personal assessment 

and proficiency tests; scoring these tests; reporting test results back 
to students; facilitating student progress in setting long-range and 
short-range goals based on unit and test results; conducting group discus- 
sions; and coordinating teacher and counselor work in the Center. Her 
scheduling and organizing responsibilities were composed primarily of 
assuring that learning materials and equipment were available when 
needed by students as they worked through the individualized learning 
units. 

Third, in her remaining time, the paraprofessional alleviated coun- 
selors of their clerical chores, especially those mundane tasks arising 
from a district-wide computerized data processing system. By performing 
this service, she gave counselors more time to participate in individual 
and group counseling activities with students and to assist student career 
planning experiences that were stimulated by the Center. 



" My counselor only has time to see students who get in 
trouble . I r ve talked to him only once in two years." 

One of the major CCGS field test programs was the Personal and Social 
Development Program (PSDP) which provides counseling personnel with an 
opportunity to work with all students in the area of their personal and 
social behavior The PSDP has two parts: a developmental phase in which 

all students participate, and a prescriptive phase for those students who 
desire assistance with specific areas of their personal and social behavior. 
The first PSDP phase attempts to create a general awareness of personal and 
social behavior by introducing all students to general types of behavior 
and to the concepts that behavior is learned and can be changed, if desired. 
Students are also helped to assess their own behavioral skills. 

In the second PSDP phase, students are assisted to make changes in 
their behavior by learning about and implementing basic behavior modifi- 
cation principles. A behavior change may require an extinction of a nega- 
tive behavior or an increase in the frequency of a positive one. Conse- 
quently, students with a desire to improve themselves, along with students 
who are exhibiting more disruptive behavior patterns, are assisted. The 
comprehensive guidance program is not dependent on counselor availability. 
Youth can receive assistance from other counseling personnel right in 
their classrooms as was the case in the Pioneer High School field test. 

This assistance can also be made available in periodic group sessions. 
Between these sessions, students may continue with sel f -di rected learning 
experiences to facilitate their intrapersonal and interpersonal development. 
This approach helps to alleviate some of the crisis orientation with which 
some counselors are inundated. 
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v Why should X study English? I want to bo cl? % engitieei*} 
not a poet. " 

In an attempt to help youth correlate their academic studies with 
their present and future lives and goals, the 1971-72 San ^ ose 
Educational-Vocational Development Program was designed to enable nlnth- 
and tenth-grade students to assess their own personal characteristics, 
study the world of career opportunities, and set tentative long-range 
vocational and educational goals. This program enabled youth to work 
out functional relationships between these personal goals and their sub- 
sequent educational activities. 

The Educational-Vocational Development Program can be implemented 
in a variety of ways. At the ninth-grade level (John Muir Junior High 
School), it was offered as a one-quarter optional course within the 
school's ninth-grade social studies curriculum. At the tenth-grade 
level (Pioneer Senior High School), the Educational -Vocational Develop- 
merit Program was implemented as a guidance course required of all tenth- 
grade students (approximately 660 individuals). The teachers whc were 
chosen to implement the educational -vocational guidance programs at both 
the junior and senior high schools were experienced social studies 
instructors, who had expressed interest in individualizing education 
and had previously moved toward doing so in their classrooms. They 
participated in a brief in-service training workshop for the purpose 
of refining and acquiring necessary implementation skills. 

Counselors participated in the program by validating: (1) student 

assessment of self-perceived and measured personal characteristics, and 
(2) student-parent selection of tentative long-range goals that were 
based on this assessment as well as on knowledge of occupational fami- 
lies and their requirements. In addition, counselors assisted students 
in planning a high school program of coursss related to the known require- 
ments of their tentatively selected long-range goals. Thus, the coun- 
selors were involved in students' classroom activities (career and educa- 
tional planning) and also helped students to relate their upcoming high 
school studier to their tentative life goals. 



Simmary of CCGS Field Test Results 

Field tests in schools in schools in San Jose, California, and 
Houston, Texas produced the following general results. These results 
are presented in more detail in Chapter IV (beginning on page 77) and 
in the Appendix to this document. 

1. The 1971-72 San Jose Unified Educational -Vocational Development 
Program significantly influenced youth career development ” 

( compared to the development of youth in control groups both 
in the same schools and in control schools) in the following 
ways. 



a. Ninth- and tenth-grade students who had experienced the 
program were more able to identity what decisions must be 
made by every student during his high school years, and 
the choice points when the decisions should be made. 

b. Ninth- and tenth-grade students who had experienced the 
program were more able to list ways in which job trend in- 
formation can be obtained and to explain the importance of 
such information for youth when they are considering 
alternative long-range vocational goals and plans* 

c. Ninth- and tenth-grade students who had experienced the 
program were more able to understand a long-range goal 
system for classifying vocational opportunities. 

d. Ninth- and tenth-grade students who had experienced the 
program were more able to show that they had collected 
information on their abilities , interests , and yal ues_, as 
well as to describe data on their abilities. 

e. Tenth-grade students who had experienced the program were 
more able to describe and provide support for information 
they had collected on their abilities, i nterests , values^ 
and physical traits as well as to demonstrate their under- 
standing of this information during a conference with at 
least one school staff member who knew them well. 

f. Tenth-grade students who had experienced the program were 
more able to select first- and second-choice tentative long- 
range vocational goals as well as set school plans for reach- 
ing these goals. 

2. The 1971-72 Booker T. Washington Junior-Senior High (Houston) 

Orientation Program significantly helped youth in the ways listed 

be 1 ow l compared to ou tcomes achieved by control group youth in 

this school). 

a. Ninth-grade students who had experienced the program were 
more able to understand and affirm that individuals are not 
“trapped by the future," rather that their actions definitely 
can influence the course of their lives. (Seventh-grade 
students showed similar acceptance but were not more able 
than control students to recognize cause-effect relationships 
and distinguish between events that might have short- or long- 
range impact on human lives.) 

b. Seventh-grade students who had experienced the program were 
more able to compare different approaches (such as the 
"planned" and the "free-and-easy") they, and persons like 
them, can have toward their future. 

c Seventh-grade students who had experienced the program were 
more able to understand basic concepts about the Compre- 
hensive Career Guidance System. Both seventh and ninth 
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graders indicated a more positive reaction to these concepts, 
to education in general, and to their school (BTW) in part- 
icular than did control students from this same school. 

3. The 1971-72 Booker T. Washington Junior-Senior High (Houston) 
Personal Assessment Program significantly influenced youth to 
develop in the following ways (compared to the performance of 
control students attending Booker T. Washington and a comparable 
school). 

a. Seventh- and ninth-grade students who had experienced the 
program were more able to understand that information about 
their personal characteristics can help them set their 
vocational goals and that over a time period their personal 
characteristics may change, making it important to consider 
these changes in their planning. (Some of the test items 
related to this objective were confusing to students. There- 
fore, this result should be considered tentative.) 

b. Seventh-grade students who had experienced the program were 
more able to collect and organize information on their 

abi lities , interests , and values , as well as to demonstrate, 
during conferences with their parents, that they understood 
this information. 

c. Ninth-grade students who had experienced the program were 
more able to collect and organize information on their 
abilities, interests, and va lues as well as to demonstrate 
their understanding of this information during a conference 
with at least one school staff member who knew them well. 

4. The preliminary field test of two (of six) parts of the 1971 San 
Jose Unified Effective Personal Problem Solving Program produced 
evidence which showed that eleventh- and twelfth-grade you th 
believed they could influence what happened in their lives, 
wanted to solve personal problems better, and felt they could 
learn problem-solving skills. 

5. The 1971-72 San Jose Unified Personal and Social Development 
Program was investigated in a study involving experimental and 
control students in the same school and control students in a com- 
parable school. This program did not produce program effects that 
were statistically significant. However, there were data trends 
which supported the desired impact. 

6. There are at least three possible explanations for non-signif leant 

statistical results which occurred on additional student perform- 
ance objectives in each cf the first four programs above: (a) the 

programs were inadequate, or (b) xhe programs were Inappropriate 
for experimental students wnb had already achieved some of the 
performance objectives, or (c) there was poor implementation, 
inadequate evaluation, etc. In future field tests of the Compre- 
hensive Career Guidance System, data analysts will be conducted 

to determine which of these explanations seem most tenable. 
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Conclusions and Reconnnendations 



CC6S field tests produced the following four conclusions and related 
recommendations. Field test results, conclusions, and recommendations are 
discussed in more detail in Chapters IV and V of this document. ^ Specific 
designs, procedures, and data from the field test are reported in a . 
separate Appendix: Technical Report of Evaluation Results and Conclusions. 



The first conclusion that resulted from the field test is that it is 
possible to Help youth to become independent, responsible, motivated 
learners who can learn to make personal ly-appropri ate choices (i.s. s to 
select their goals wisely) and to direct their efforts toward achieving 
their goals. The majority of youth and adults who were involved in COGS 
activities seemed to accept the basic premise that when a person has 
learned how to make decisions, has participated in selecting a personal 
goal, and has directed his behavior toward achieving it, he has engaged 
in a meaningful and satisfying human activity. 



Recommendation 

Guidance programs should help youth both to develop personal 
problem-solving skills for the process of career (i.e., life) choice 
and development, and to actually make tentative "career choices. 
Such programs should prepare youth for participating in personal 
goal selection as well as for self -management of behavior toward 
achieving personal goals. 



The second conclusion is that procedures are available for delineating 
career goals and linking these goals to instructional and counseling objec- 
tives. These procedures enable counseling personnel and youth to cooperate 
in setting goals which reflect youth and adult perceptions of youth needs 
and in stating goals in terms of measurable outcomes. The procedures are 
appropriate for large numbers of youth with similar needs and for indivi- 
duals with unique needs. The results of these procedures are the goais 
and objectives which counseling personnel must then agree to help youth 

achieve. 



Recommendation 

Counseling personnel should devote more effort to helping youth 
state instructional and counseling goals and related measurable 
objectives. This goal-setting activity should be a cooperative 
venture so youth may participate in selecting goals and objectives. 
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and in setting the order of priorities in which guidance resources 
will be committed until these ends are achieved or revised. 



The third conclusion is that the CC6S systematic planning model and 
process is a feasible and desirable planning approach, especially for 
those school personnel who do not now have a comprehensive approach to 
program planning. The use of the planning model and process allows 
schools and districts to plan guidance programs based on youth needs and 
characteristics. In addition, it enables them to implement and evaluate 
these programs using youth needs as a standard. The planning activities 
yield products such as: 

1. a series of goal statements ordered in terms of priority youth 
needs and school system constraints; 

2 . measurable performance objectives for each goal statement; 

3. related instructional and counseling strategies for helping 
youth achieve each objective; and 

4. evaluation procedures and instruments which will provide data 

to facilitiate program improvement and to assess program impact. 



Recommendation 

Schools and districts should carefully examine the CCGS planning 
model and process, and compare it to other current approaches to 
program planning and evaluation. Those examining this system should: 
(1) allot time for staff and students to adapt all or part of the 
comprehensive career guidance process to the local situation, (2) 
train such persons to use this process, and (3) provide them with 
the opportunity to employ it, and to implement and evaluate the 
results of its use. 



The fourth conclusion is that procedures and instruments are available 
for eval uati ng gui dance programs. Using such resources, entire schools and 
districts can develop and employ accountability procedures based on the 
needs of their youth target populations. Youth needs are defined in terms 
of objectives for measurable changes in the knowledge, attitudes, and overt 
behavior of youth. Within this context, it is possible to determine 
whether youth achieve the desired objectives of a program and what unanti- 
cipated side effects result from the program. This information allows 
counseling personnel to be held accountable for applying guidance resources 
to actually satisfy the pressing needs of their youth target populations. 
The CCGS approach to evaluation facilitates both continued Improvement of 
programs and cost-benefit analyses of the programs. 
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Recommendation 



Students’ perceptions of their needs should be integrated with 
adults 1 perceptions of youth needs and the results of this integra- 
tion should be used to reorient guidance systems (and, therefore, 
the total educational structure) to meet the needs of those indivi- 
duals they should serve— youth. Schools and districts should devote 
more attention and resources to the evaluation of guidance programs 
and services, and these evaluations should determine program 
accountability and assist in program improvement. 



The final conclusion indicates that although this Comprehensive Career 
Guidance System was originally designed for individualized educational set- 
tings, its planning process, student materials and procedures, and staff 
training resources are applicable to a wide range of more conventional set- 
tings. In fact, settings in which parts of this system were field tested 
included only preliminary aspects of individualization. In order for these 
parts to function within such settings, these resources had to be modified. 
However, the introduction of innovative guidance programs seemed to stimu- 
late personnel from the field test schools to work toward more individuali- 
zation throughout the curriculum. 



Recommendation 



School personnel dedicated to promoting the individualization of 
educational opportunities should seriously consider beginning with 
the implementation of youth career planning and development activi- 
ties in an individualized guidance system. A core of effective 
individual planning procedures for youth should be used to stimulate 
innovations in traditional instructional patterns. When a cadre of 
students is helped to plan and set tentative long-range and intermed- 
iate goals, a school will come under pressure to furnish curriculum 
opportunities that can be tailored to the widely varying goals of the 
students. 
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Further Information on CCGS 



The rationale for the development of the CCGS is presented in Jones, 
G. B., Nelson, D. E., Ganschow, L. H., & Hamilton, J. A. Development and 
Evaluation of a Comprehensive Career Guidance System (Final Report of 
Project OE 7-0109, United States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, Basic Studies Branch, Division of Compre- 
hensive and Vocational Education Research. January 1971). The reader 
who wishes to pursue these topics in greater detail ihould especially 
note the following topics and pages in the earlier document: 

1. the six assumptions that are basic to the system, pp. 13-20; 

2. the discussion of the reliance of the system on measurable 
objectives, pp. 11-13; 

3. a more complete discussion of the CCGS planning process than is 
presented here, a review of the literature pertinent to the 
development of guidance systems, and a glossary of major terms 
used to describe the system, pp* 21-49 and pp, 1-10; 

4. an outline of the 12 types of activities that will ultimately 
comprise the complete CCGS, p. V. These activities are organ- 
ized into two general categories: direct interventions— 
learning activities employed directly with students; and 
indirect interventions— activities implemented on behalf of 
students in the school and community; and 

5. a summary of possible indirect interventions, pp. 195-206. 

Since the focus of the present document is on programs and 
units in which youth participate, the indirect strategies are 
not discussed here. 



This document may be obtained from Educational 
Center (ERIC): ERIC IED-055-310. The cost is $.65 
$9.87 for hard copy. 



Resources Information 
for microfiche or 
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Chapter I Training Objectives 



This chapter was designed to enable each reader to: 

1. recognize the two main purposes of CCGS and its three main 
types of products* 

2. explain at least 10 key concepts which describe the CCGS, provide 
one specific example of each concept, and contrast that with what 
occurs in conventional guidance systems. 

3. list the five phases of the planning process for developing, 
implementing, and evaluating comprehensive guidance systems. 

4. list at least four program planning resources that resulted from 
applying various stages of the planning process with youth 

in specific school settings. 

5. list the three products designed for student use and describe 
the four components of each individualized student learning unit. 

6. summarize how the products can be used in "formative evaluation" 
which will help improve any operating CCGS program. 

7. describe how improvements impl emented in each of three field 

test settings address typical problems faced by guidance personnel. 

8. summarize five conclusions which have been made from the field 
tests, list at least one recommendation based on each conclu- 
sion, and illustrate (with a practical example) how by using 
each recommendation the reader can Improve school based guidance 
activities. 

If, after reading Chapter I, the reader is not able to accomplish these 
eight objectives, he should review the pertinent sections of the chapter. 
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CHAPTER II 



Needs Assessment , 

Goal Statements, 

& Performance Objectives 



Tiie Need for Needs-Assessment 

Counselors are present in schools for the stated purpose of meet- 
ing youth guidance needs. Yet rarely can counselors document the needs 
they are addressing. The first phase of the comprehensive plan- 
ning process introduced in Chapter I includes needs -assessment, 
because it is our contention that many counseling and guidance efforts 
are misdirected. To be effective and have an impact on the lives of 
students, counselors must direct their efforts toward the actual needs 
of youth. And, in order to determine youth needs, a valid assessment 
must be conducted. 

In this document, a "need" is defined as the discrepancy between 
a student's current and desired status. This concept of need does not 
carry perjorative connotations of an ill to be remedied but rather 
indicates the direction in which that student wants to move. Therefore, 
needs-assessment should appraise where youth are rather than where the 
system is. System-oriented needs refer to i nsti tutional or organ- 
izational requirements such as the need for more counselors. While 
these are important, their consideration is premature at this juncture. 
System needs become relevant when consideration is given to how 
student needs will be met. 

The primary purpose of needs-assessment is to provide the base 
and justification for all subsequent guidance activities. It provides 
direction for planning activities and allows for the establishment of 
priorities among various possible desired outcomes and related tasks. 

It also produces the criteria for evaluating whether the system 
functions as intended. 
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A Two-Phased Needs-Assessment 



First Phase 

> The first phase of CC6S needs-assessment was undertaken several 

years ago and is well documented in the CCGS report referenced in 
Chapter I. In this phase, a nationwide survey and search was conducted 
to find the boundaries of a compref tnsive guidance system, and to find 
bases for organizing the broad variety of student guidance needs. 

Using a survey of the literature and content analyses of available 
guidance programs, this phase led to the identification of the guidance 
needs of youth across the country. These needs were categorized into 
six student-centered areas which should be addressed by any compre- 
hensive guidance system. These six are: 

1. vocational planning needs 

2. educational planning needs 

3. learning-how-to-1 earn needs 

4. personal-social needs 

5. social responsibility needs 

6. leisure needs 

It can be seen that "vocational planning" needs constitute only 
part of the Comprehensive Career Guidance System emphasis, in which 
“career" is virtually synonymous with "life.” "Educational planning" 
needs relate to the directions a student wishes to pursue in education 
apart from the educational requirements for his chosen vocational field. 
"Learning-how-to-1 earn" needs, on the other hand, refer to skills which 
enable an individual to acquire knowledge or, in essence, learn. These 
include the skills of reading, listening, notetaking, and more. "Social 
responsibility" needs are broader than the social needs referred to in 
the personal -social area. The former are needs concerned with being an 
effective citizen and member of society, while the latter refer to needs 
related to interacting with persons in small groups. “Leisure" needs 
refer to the desire to structure or plan the use of free time. 
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In addition to the six areas of youth guidance needs* some categories 
of general "activities" which a guidance system should provide for 
youth were formulated. They are of two types: (a) “direct inter- 

ventions," which are activities affecting students directly, and (b) 
"indirect interventions," which are services provided on behalf of 
students by influencing their surroundings. The direct intervention 
activities were organized in light of the model for personal problem- 
solving described in Chapter I. Major categories of these Individual 
planning, goal-setting, and self-management skills are displayed in 
the diagram below. 



SUMMARY OF PERSONAL PROBLEM-SOLVING SKILLS 


Planning Emphasis: 


Perceiving and defining problem 




Gathering and evaluating information 


Decision Making Emphasis: 


Considering multiple alternatives 
and their related consequences 




Selecting alternate solutions and 
plans 


Implementing/Managing Emphasis: 


Implementing plans 




Analyzing the product and process 
of problem solving 



Two general types of direct interventions were outlined. There are 
those which are beneficial for all students— that is, they meet develop- 
mental needs. Secondly, there are prescriptive activities— ones which 
not all students must experience, but which still must be offered by a 
comprehensive system. Indirect interventions consist of changes in the 
school and community which will both foster students' individual develop- 
ment, and rid the environment of unnecessary blocks to student development. 
The chart on the next page delineates the 12 types of direct and indirect 
interventions which were determined in this first phase of needs-assessment. 



Second Phase 

The first phase of needs-assessment defined the scope of the CCGS. 
Seldom, however, does one school or district embrace the entire domain. 
Typically, there are various parts of the domain which are irrelevant 
to a particular student target population. The next step in the plan- 
ning process is to identify the highest priority need areas of students 
within a particular school or district. 
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DIRECT INTERVENTIONS 

(Learning Activities Employed Directly with Students) 

Developmental Activities 

1 . Orientatl on-in 

orienting students for a new educational level, a new educational system such 
as individualized education, an innovative guidance program, or a new specific 
school setting. 

2. Personal Assessment 

helping students understand and develop their own abilities, interests, 
physical attributes, personal and social behaviors, and values and preferences 
related to available career opportunities in each of the six areas of behavior 

3. Personal Choice Opportunities 

assisting students to consider options available in each of the six areas of 
behavior — the career need areas. 

4. Personal Problem-Sol vinp Skills 

enabling students to make decisions and plans wisely and to implement these so 
as to use personal assessment and personal choice opportunities information in 
each of the six areas of behavior. 

5. Formulating and Pursuing Personal Goals 

so that each student will be assisted to formulate and to pursue his goals and 
his plans for achieving these goals in each of the six areas of behavior. 



Prescriptive Activities 

6. With in-school Learning Experiences 

working with a student or group of students experiencing learning, intra- 
personal and interpersonal problems or an idiosyncratic problem occurring in 
the six areas of behavior. 

7. Orientation-out Prescribed Learning Experiences 

providing prescribed learning experiences for student problems occurring at 
times such as when they are entering the world of work, dropping out without 
specific plans, enlisting in the military. 



INDIRECT INTERVENTIONS 
(Services Provided on Behalf of Students) 

Interventions implemented through providing assistance to assess and possibly to 

modi fy : 

8. aspects of the educational setting and system 

9. school personnel 

10. home and neighborhood factors 

11. community resources (e.g., health, social, and welfare agencies, businesses 
and industries) 

Interventions implemented through: 

12. guidance-related research and evaluation — experimentally controlled studies 
of guidance and counseling materials and procedures, follow-up studies, and 
analyses of changes in the characteristics and needs of the student popu- 
lation. 



Needs -assessment within a particular setting must consider both 
the desired and current status of students' development and their 
career planning, the desired status assessment describes the direct- 
ion in which students would like to go, while the current status 
assessment indicates how much distance they need to travel In order 
to get there. Two students who both want to achieve the same end 
will require different guidance programs if their present levels of 
career development differ. 

The Comprehensive Career Guidance System approaches to the important 
task of assessing current student status include survey tests of knowledge, 
situational tests of current behavioral abilities, and attitude inventories. 
One such measurement tool developed and implemented is an Occupational 
Knowledge Survey which assesses students' knowledge of: the world of work; 
occupational families; and various occupations including the prerequisites 
for entering them, basic salary levels associated with them, and other 
factors. Data from such current status assessment instruments are then 
used in connection with desired status assessment data to design guidance 
programs for specific student target groups. 



A Distinctive Needs-Assessment Strategy 



Within a particular school setting, a variety of strategies are 
available for assessing the desired and current status of student 
target populations. Of the several to be discussed in this chapter, 
most strongly recoimtended is a distinctive strategy implemented at 
John Muir Junior High School, one of three main sites in which 
selected elements of the CCGS were field tested. 

This strategy ascertains both from students and adults their 
perceptions of those parts of students' lives which are incomplete. 
Since students are the direct consumers of the guidance programs, 
their perceptions are important. However, adults such as counselors, 
teachers, administrators, employers, and parents can also provide 
valuable information on the career guidance needs of students. In 
this needs-assessment approach, adults are not asked to “second guess" 
students by reporting what ends or outcomes they think students are 
seeking. Rather, they are asked to utilize their experience to 
estimate what students need the most. Later in the chapter, alter- 
natives for resolving discrepancies between adult and student percept- 
ions of youth needs will be discussed. 

In this recommended needs-assessment approach, data are kept 
anonymous and confidential. This encourages individuals to be open 
about their feelings. The only personal information gathered from 
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each participating individual is biographical, including: age (for 
students only), sex, ethnic background, grade, and position (for adults 
only). These biographical data are collected so that needs inform- 
ation can be analyzed by subgroups of the target populations. 

At this level of program development, the primary purpose of this 
needs-assessment strategy is to furnish an empirical base for deciding 
which guidance programs to emphasize in a particular school setting 
and not to diagnose the career planning and development needs of in- 
dividual youth. This approach assumes that there are some common 
priority needs within the target population which can be met through 
coordinated planning. Thus, the total target population is randomly 
sampled; no attempt is made to assess every member in that population. 
Various alternatives are used such as sampling within grades and by 
individuals or across grade levels by classes. This does not diminish 
the importance of individual, idiosyncratic needs, for they are treat- 
ed later in the planning process. This first step provides the base 
for priority program planning and encourages a planned developmental, 
rather than a crisis-oriented or “be-everything-to-all -people" approach 
to guidance systems. 

Field tests of this distinctive strategy have emphasized assess- 
ment of youth needs in four of the six life areas outlined earlier 
in this chapter. Assessment materials in the other two areas (Social 
Responsibility and Leisure) are currently under development. For each 
area, a list of possible neea statements was developed on the basis 
of data obtained during the first phase of need-assessment. Each need 
statement, written on a separate card, describes a level of personal 
functioning for which a given youth might feel a need to strive. A 
deck of cards for each life area is developed for youth and adult 
reactions. This card format allows respondents to consider and make 
decisions about each individual statement rather than dealing with all 
statements at once. The areas surveyed, and example need statements 
from each, follow. 



Effective Student Learning Needs 



I need to read faster . 

I need to be more comfortable when giving information 
or speaking in class, 

I need to understand how I am progressing in each, class and 
how I can improve my work, 

I need to be less nervous when taking exams or tests • 
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Vocati onal -Educati onal Planning Needs 



(Included are those education?! planning needs which relate direct 
ly to vocational planning,} 



I need to know what various jobs are like and how my special 
talents and interests will help me do these jobs . 

I need to know what I can do now to prepare for work that I 
want to do in the future . 

I need to develop plans which will help me i*each my educational 
and occupational goals • 

I need to know how to perform well on job applications and in 
interviews . 



Since so many need statements were generated for the Personal - 
Social life area, this area was broken down into two sub-areas: intra 
personal and interpersonal. 



Intrapersonal Needs 



I need to get in touch with my feelings and understand how feel- 
ings affect my behavior . 

I need to n let go" more — to have more fun . 

J need a more constructive way to express anger . 

I need to increase my ability to keep my promises . 

Interpersonal Needs 

I need to know the things about me that tr bug " others . 

I need to be a more sharing and trusting person with others . 

I need to speak up for myself more — to be more assertive when 
the occasion demands . 

I need to better solve problems I have with my parents . 



For the purpose of obtaining adult reactions, each statement was 
rephrased so that it began: "Students need...." The available list 
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of need statements is “expandable" in that youth and adults may write 
original need statements on blank cards and add them to those presented 
in the decks of cards. 



Imple] 



I I 



tenting the Strategy 



The first implementation step is to have each list of need state- 
ments validated by counseling personnel and selected students at the 
specific settings. Counseling personnel should assess the objectives 
of their current efforts and make certain that need statements related 
to these objectives are contained in the lists. If they are absent, 
additions to the lists should be made. One technique for getting at 
these objectives, if this task proves to be difficult, is fcr counselors 
to look at their daily activities and determine toward what aims these 
are directed. If counselors have been devoting a great deal of time 
and effort to special guidance programs, inserting statements related to 
the needs which these programs address provides the counselors with an 
opportunity to validate their current efforts against what students feel 
they need. Additionally, counselors may wish to delete some items which 
do not apply to certain target populations. The selected students are 
especially helpful in testing the wording and clarity of the need state- 
ments. 

The next step is to train a group of individuals in the orientation 
and interviewing procedures. The interviewers may be school personnel, 
non-school assistants (e.g., housewives or college students), or capable 
students. All students selected to participate in the assessment 
receive an in-class orientation, while all participating adults receive 
written orientation materials. After completing his training, each 
interviewer works with several adult or student groups of five to eight 
people. In these interviews, each interviewee examines four separate 
decks of cards on which statements of the guidance needs are printed. 

The interview consists of several rounds of sorting through the 
decks of cards. For each deck the interviewee selects the five “needs" 
which are most important to him and then indicates with which of these 
he wants immediate assistance. This latter indication is especially 
important because it pinpoints needs which should receive priority atten- 
tion in program planning. To provide further information in deciding 
which areas to emphasize, students are asked to consider their five top 
choices in all four areas (for a maximum total of 20 needs) and then 
to select the top eight. Students may select their five needs from 
any one area and none from another if they desire. This then provides 
information for establishing priorities among the areas themselves. 
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As was indicated earlier, each 
interviewee has the opportunity to 
use blank cards to write down 
"needs" he has (or adults feel youth 
have) but which are not covered in 
any of the four decks of cards. 

These statements are incorporated 
into subsequent versions of the 
decks and help to continually up- 
date and revise the procedures. At 
the conclusion of the card sorting 
procedures, each interviewee is 
given the opportunity to write down 
(or tell the interviewer, which is 
the typical procedure when younger 
students are being interviewed): 

(a) suggestions he has for addition- 
al need areas which are not covered 

(b) comments on current and possibl 
future guidance services in schools, 
and (c) reactions he has regarding 
the manner in which his perceptions 
were collected. 



The attempt to get open-ended responses from interviewees can be 
very productive. For example, the following comment recorded by a ninth- 
grade girl indicates that this needs assessment procedure can have both 
motivational and educational effects on students: 

"I liked doing this heccxuse I can show you what I want and 
what I need now . Some of -those cards also gave me ideas of 
what I might want to do in the future . n 



The comment of one parent of a ninth-grade student indicates the 
public relations impact of this strategy: 

"I'm very happy to learn of this type of study . The basic 
E f s are still important hut the student is part of the real 
world, too . Too many people plod through life for a pay- 
check, without appreciating or even liking their job . Some 
people do not know how to think and reach logical conclusions . 
Emphasis needs to be given to the real world and opportunities 
available to them,” 

These statements are representative of the vast number of comments 
received from students and adults. Interviewers' observations are also 
collected in order to improve the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
procedure. 

Two types of data result from these procedures. The first type 
of data results from the cards which were selected as the top five 
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